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LETTERS: Canners Problems--continued 


October 24, 1955 
The Canning Trade 
Dear Ed: 

I have just read with interest in to- 
day’s Canning Trade Mr. Roy Chard’s 
letter and your editorial on the unhappy 
condition of the canning industry, and it 
recalled to my mind a talk which I made 
in Baltimore about 1936 (April 1938—ed.) 
to the Tri-State Packers Association and 
which was printed in 1946 in the Whole- 
sale Grocers News. 


I dug back into some of my old papers 
and found a reprint of this article which 
I thought might interest you and en- 
close it. As I said in the last paragraph, 
“There are weak places in this proposal,” 
but there is also quite a bit that is true. 

This is not sent with any idea that you 
will publish it, though you are at liberty 
to quote from it if you wish, but simply 
because it is possible you may find it in- 
teresting, and because it is historical 
evidence that this problem is by no 
means new. 


I agree 100% with Mr. Chard that it is 
a mistaken policy to talk about how 
cheap canned foods are. If we talked 
about how good they were, and backed 
the talk up, there would be less chance 
of recurring surpluses. And it is human 
nature to set store by what is good and 
searce and to look down on what is 
plentiful and cheap. 
Believe me, with warm regards and 
best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. Taylor, President, 
Taylor & Caldwell, Inc. 


COMMENT: Those who know and love 
‘lenry Taylor, and they are legion, will 
‘urn the page and read with a great deal 

pleasure this thought provoking mes- 

age, written nearly 18 years ago. Won- 

r how we missed it in the first place? 

‘blishing it now does not necessarily 
' can we agree with Mr. Taylor’s pro- 

sed solution, rather that he presents 

his own charming manner, a number 
serious thoughts that should be re- 
wed at this time. 


October 24, 1955 
e Canning Trade 
ar Ed: 


‘Ye are very much interested in your 
‘ ‘orial of the 24th, we are quite inter- 
‘d in your comments about the woes 
the small canner. How about the 
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moderate to medium size packer who has 
had a good business over the years but is 
finding that his old time buyers who 
have been buying for private label are 
disappearing? We think this problem is 
even more acute. 

There is definitely an answer to his 
condition. With the expansion of the big 
super market groups often times started 
out with one or two stores which eventu- 
ally become important factors, we would 
say the opportunity is here right now for 
that man to build his own business under 
his own labels. If he is willing to accept 
the responsibility of stocking this gro- 
cers shelf with merchandise every day 
in the year, we think that his problems 
could easily be solved. 

We have seen it done in our own mar- 
ket. Brands that were unknown have be- 
come featured brands in this market 
without any particular advertising effort. 
Of course there has been a very close 
connection between the packer, the 
broker, and the buyer and a definite plan 
has been set up in their minds to build 
distribution. Most of these smaller 
chains and cooperative groups do not 
want to undertake the responsibility of 
private label business which gives this 
man his opportunity. 


He doesn’t have to do it in all markets, 
he can pick out one or two and as he 
finds out the technique of the affair, he 
can expand his operations to a point to 
where he can adequately supply all of 
the markets that he is serving through- 
out the year. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry L. Proctor 
Paul Paver & Associates 


COMMENT: Thank you, Harry. You 
bet it can be done, and there are many 
brokers like this fine old house, willing 
and able. 


October 24, 1955 
The Canning Trade 


Dear Ed: 

“It’s time for a change”—sure enough! 

We canners must begin to “hang to- 
gether” or, as Ben Franklin said, “we’ll 
hand separately!” 

82% of groceries are sold “self-serv- 
ice” and the Housewife buys only brands 
she KNOWS, so she buys advertised 
brands which sell more and more while 
we sell less and less. 

“Hand to mouth” buying is the nor- 
mal rule—that means we canners must 
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“carry the bag” and that takes cash or 
eredit—a lot of it. 

Advertising and promotion are a must. 

It takes money and volume and “know 
how.” 
Competition is keen. We must save 
every penny. We must know our costs 
and our good and bad spots or we can’t 
make out. 

Our business is becoming so complex 
that we must employ experts in many 
lines—there is too much for one man to 
do and to know. 

The trend of the times is there for us 
all to see, and we are fortunate that the 
University of Maryland and our Tri- 
State Association have joined forces to 
present a most timely program at our 
annual convention December 1st and 2nd 
in Philadelphia. 

Let’s go there determined to get the 
facts before the facts get us! 

Our situation is far from hopeless—we 
have a tremendous potential but we can’t 
hope to succeed as “lone wolves.” 

The grocers have done it. The bakers 
have done it. Some wise canners have 
done it and we must do it too. ; 

We must get together or get out. 

I for one am satisfied that it’s practical 
and it’s possible. 

Very sincerely, 
“Fran” Silver 
Silver Canning Co. 


COMMENT: “Fran” is referring to the 
panel “Group Marketing Under One 
Label” — Norm Sorensen of “Country 
Gardens,” Ed Kraus of “Butter Kernel,” 
George Graf of “Quality Bakers,” W. T. 
Harris of ‘Harris Supermarkets,” Har- 
old Smith of USWGA, Doctors Burns 
and Nystrom from University of Mary- 
land—should be good and provide one 
more answer. 


CHANGE OF PACE 


October 21, 1955 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


Your “Smile Awhile” column has been 
long admired and appreciated by our 
group here. Just noted in your issue of 
October 10 about the old soldier fading 
away. Here’s one for future issue, if 
you can find room for it: 

“Old canners never die, they just lose 
their vacuum.” 

Cordially yours, 
L. D. Jones 
Washington Canners 


COMMENT: Keep your steam up! 


(Please turn to page 11 for 1 more 
“Change of Pace”.) 


A Canner Discusses Basic 
Problems 


By HENRY P. TAYLOR 


Taylor & Caldwell, Inc. 
Walkerton, Va. 


Some years ago there lived in Virginia 
a lady who was remarkable for the way 
in which she did her talking first and her 
thinking, if any, afterward. As a result, 
she said a lot of things without realizing 
how they would sound. 

This Mrs. Smith had a cousin who lived 
in Atlantic City. Cousin Mary had been 
a frequent visitor to Mrs. Smith’s home 
in Charlottesville, and time and again 
had urged Mrs. Smith to visit her in At- 
lantic City. Mrs. Smith had never found 
it convenient to pay this visit, but she 
had always found some excuse for not 
going. Finally the cousin issued an invi- 
tation and an ultimatum. She wrote Mrs. 
Smith that it was a very special occasion, 
that she knew Mrs. Smith could come 
and that if she did not come it would be 
because she did not want to come, and 
that if she did not want to come, Cousin 
Mary would never set her foot in Mrs. 
Smith’s home again. Some time after this 
Mrs. Smith was talking to one of her 
friends about it. 

“You know,” she said, “I just did not 
know what to do. I could not possibly go. 
-Mr. Smith was ill, desperately ill. But 
I could not write Cousin Mary that. I 
just knew she would not believe me. But, 
fortunately, Mr. Smith died.” 

Now the canning industry like Mr. 
Smith has been sick from time to time 
during the last twenty-five years I have 
been connected with it, but fortunately 
for us it has not died yet. It might be 
valuable, however, to consider some of 
the causes of this recurrent illness and if 
there is any possibility of curing or pre- 
venting it. 

We might start off by asking why the 
canning industry exists at all. It seems 
to me that it exists because it performs 
a service. In these days people seem to 
be thinking more of their rights than of 
their obligations. There are employes in 
various industries who seem to think 
they have such a right to their jobs that 
other persons are without any rights at 
all. They seem to think that they can 
quit these jobs if they want to, but that 
other people, to whom these jobs would 
be a real opportunity, may not take 
them. 


MUST BE EARNED 


It is quite a temptation sometimes for 
the canner to think along these lines and 
to feel that he has a right to business 


* This paper, delivered before the Tri-State 
Packers Association in April 1938 is reprinted 
from the April 1946 issue of the “‘Wholesale Grocer 
News”, Please refer to Editorial Page. 


and that there ought to be some way to 
compel people to buy and use his wares, 
some way to crush competitors whose 


- only offense may be that they are get- 


ting his business. But he has no right to 
anything except an even break and pro- 
tection against unfairness in his efforts 
to supply services or goods that are 
needed by the public. If other canners, 
or the producers of fresh or frozen veg- 
etabies can supply this need in a more 
satisfactory manner, we must either 
mend our ways or pass out. If another 
area, because of more fertile soils, a 
more favorable climate, a lower wage 
rate, or any other natural factor, offers 
us competition we cannot meet under 
our present methods of doing business, 
we must change our methods or cease to 
exist. 


Some of you are going to disagree 
with me on the part about a lower wage 
rate, but if you examine the matter 
candidly I think you will change your 
minds. The people in low wage areas 
have just as much right to work as the 
people in high wage areas. They have 
just as much right to sell their products 
to the people in high wage areas as the 
people in high wage areas have to sell 
their products in low wage areas. 

What makes low wage areas? It is 
not rich employers, because usually em- 
ployers in low wage areas are poorer 
than employers in high wage areas. It 
is due to two reasons, sometimes to 
three: lack of accumulated capital or 
natural resources, or both; lack of train- 
ing or technical skill; or lack of suitable 
native ability. As industries develop in 
low wage areas, or additional industries 
move there, the demand for labor in- 
creases, the means to make labor more 
productive increase, wages rise and the 
low wage area ceases to exist. It is only 
in this way that low wage areas can be 
wiped out, and legislation that attempts 
to raise wages without making it pos- 
sible to pay higher wages will simply 
serve to maintain these low wage areas 
for a longer time than would otherwise 
be the case. 


PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST 


I stated that we have no right to any- 
thing except an even break. Some of you 
may ask why you should not make use 
of any means you can get away with to 
help your own business or to hurt your 
competitor, whether or not the means 
used are in the public interest and tend 
to produce the best service. 
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The answer to this is that in the long 
run you cannot get away with it, thai 
the welfare of each of us is so in- 
extricably bound up with the public wel- 
fare that we cannot be indifferent about 
it. Certainly I am no New Dealer, but 
it is my sincere belief that the depression 
of 1929-1933, the unrest it has brought, 
the conditions we complain of today and 
the New Deal itself are the direct result 
of the unintelligent selfishness of busi- 
ness generally, its indifference to the 
general welfare and to the social con- 
sequences of many of its practices, its 
preoccupation with its individual prob- 
lems and its failure to provide leader- 
ship. Who can blame the C. I. O. for its 
unfair, selfish and unintelligent efforts 
to coerce employes? Surely not business 
which, with its selfish and shortsighted 
greed for profits allowed the big bull 
market of the late twenties to build up 
in delusions of grandeur and collapse in 
a welter of misery. The public is not so 
dumb that it is not learning at long last 
that the New Deal, with its political 
hocus pocus and its economic mysticism, 
can never lead us out of the morass in 
which we have been floundering. But 
the public has already learned to dis- 
trust the selfish and shortsighted leader- 
ship which business provided in the late 
twenties, and in too many cases is only 
too willing to provide now. On this dis- 
trust is founded much of the support of 
the New Deal. 


You may ask what this has to do with 
the canning industry, and are wondering 
why I do not mention the evils which are 
closer home to us. What I have wanted 
to develop is that there can be no real 
solution of our problems which does not 
place first and foremost the public in- 
terest. We cannot live happily as an 
organized minority proceeding on the 
theory that the public be damned. The 
public is entitled to canned foods packed 
under sanitary conditions. It is entitled, 
since it cannot see into the can, to have 
the label tell the truth about what will 
be found inside the can. It is entitled to 
the maintenance of reasonable standards 
of quality. These things can be attained 
only by regulation and are a proper ac- 
tivity of government. But it is not chiefly 
with these things that I am interested 
today. 


COMPETITION SEPARATES FIT 
FROM UNFIT 

The public is also entitled to the low- 
est price consistent with a fair return t 
the industry. This can be attained onl) 
by a reasonably free competition. I) 
business we have not yet found any sub- 
stitute for competition as a means 0: 
separating the fit from the unfit, and i. 
is in the public interest to make this sep 
aration, for the fit are the better able t 
serve the public. Where would the dairy 
industry be, and its service to humanity, 
if man had not provided an intellige:! 
differentiation between the good cow a?.(l 
the poor producer? Where would our 
canning industry be if the seed for our 
canning crops were saved indiscrimi- 
nately from all that happened to grow in 
the breeding plots? Superficially minded 
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pe ple call this process cruel, but it is 
nol as eruel as to allow the rule of the 
u' fit to eat the heart out of our civili- 
zion, as a worm does to an apple, and 
yduce us all to a common level of 
misery. 

A competition which was the freest 
fom artificial restraint the world has 
ver known, unhampered by caste or 
creed or organized mediocrity, made it 
possible for thirteen weak colonies to 
erow into the wealthiest nation in the 
world, where wealth is more widely dis- 
ivibuted and the standard of living higher 
than in any other nation, where princes 
of privilege and economic royalists like 
Henry Ford have made it possible for the 
small farmer and the laboring man to 
rice in his own automobile. Only a rea- 
sonabiy free competition which rewards 
service and efficiency and punishes in- 
dolenece wiil maintain this high standard 
of living. 

When I say a reasonably free compet- 
tition, I do not mean an absolutely un- 
controlled competition. | Uncontrolled 
competition is not in the public interest. 
It is apt to be unfair and predatory on 
the one hand, or unintelligent and de- 
structive on the other, It tends to destroy 
free competition and leads to monopoly. 
Then what kind of control do we need? 
I am not going to pretend that I am 
either wise enough or well enough in- 
formed to speak with the voice of 
authority on this subject, but I want to 
make some suggestions, and if I can lead 
you to consider this subject seriously and 
unselfishly, I shall be well satisfied. 


CONTROL 


First, control must be founded on gen- 
eral principles embodied in legislation 
and must provide for court review. Con- 
trol must not rest in the judgment of any 
individual or group subject to political 
appointment and political removal from 
oflice, 

There is a great deal of agitation these 
days for the establishment of quotas as 
a means of controlling production and 
competition. These .quotas may and 
probably will offer considerable tempo- 
ra'y relief in cases of acute distress. 
They must, however, be established un- 
de» some sort of political control. No 
miter how clean may be the control at 
th. start, there can be no doubt that in 
th» course of time these quotas will be 
used to favor friends and chasten ene- 
ms; to reward political support and 
pu ish political opposition, in a word to 
su stitute polical pull for economic effi- 
cic cy. This is not in the public interest, 
fo’ it means higher prices to the public, 
th destruetion of the political independ- 
el of the individual, and the consolida- 
tic of an autocratic political bureau- 


cond, control must not penalize eco- 
no vie efficiency. 

_ ere has been considerable agitation 
in ecent years for legislation for the 
co: vol of chain stores. The chain store 
ha made a wonderful contribution to 
m: merchandising. It had its oppor- 
tu: y in the wastefulness, greed and in- 


effic cney of the old-time retailer, and its ° 


Success is in a measure a reflection of the 
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HENRY P. TAYLOR 
Taylor & Caldwell 
Walkerton, Virginia 


need which it filled. No control should 
penalize this efficiency or strangle the 
service which it renders to the public. 

The chain store, however, has taken 
advantage of the economic power con- 
ferred by its outstanding success to ex- 
act concessions which it has not deserved 
and which were not available to its com- 
petitors. This is not in the public inter- 
est, because it tends in the long run to 
monopoly and we are beginning to make 
attempts to control it. 

In this connection, I might say that we 
are accustomed to think of supply and 
demand as the existence of a certain 
quantity of goods and the ability or the 
willingness to use varying quantities of 
these goods at different price levels. We 
are apt to think of these in terms of 
total quanties, such as the demand for 
peas, say, being twenty million cases, 
and the supply being twenty-five million 
cases. We are apt to disregard the num- 
ber and relative strength of the business 
units which hold the supply, and the busi- 
nes units which will purchase for the 
demand. But these are really just as 
important as the physical quantities in- 
volved. We recognize this when the units 
which hold the supply are relatively so 
few and so powerful that they consti- 
tute a virtual monopoly. We realize that 
such a monopoly is able to destroy free 
competition and to exact a tribute from 
all its customers, and we believe that this. 
power is not in the public interest. 

But when the business units which 
purchase for the demand become rela- 
tively so few and so powerful compared 
to the business units which hold the sup- 
ply, we have another virtual monopoly 
which is equally able to destroy free 
competition and to exact a tribute from 
the producers which supply it. It is my 
belief that the canning industry, to take 
a specific example, is not so much in- 
jured by the diversion of brokerage to 
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the seller, as it is by the power of a 
single distributor to focus the offerings 
of the entire country through a single 
office, and to reflect the concessions in 
price it is thus able to obtain through a 
nationwide network of retail outlets. I do 
not believe that this power is in the pub- 
lie interest. 


This situation will, of course, cure it- 
self in the long run, as situations usually 
do. Under the pressure of this abnormal 
competition, the weaker, less efficient 
producers will be destroyed, and the 
stronger, more efficient producers will 
grow and combine, until they, too, be- 
come giants, able to meet as equals the 
giant distributors to whom they sell. I 
do not believe that this is in the public 
interest, nor do I believe it is necessary 
to efficient production and distribution. 
It can be prevented by compelling a de- 
centralization of purchasing. 


A HEALTHIER CANNING INDUSTRY 


But so far I have said very little about 
control of competition within the can- 
ning industry. What kind of control do 
we need to make ours a healthier indus- 
try? I think we want to take several 
things into consideration. 

First, we want to realize that we are 
entitled to no protection against the man 
who is able to do a better job than we 
are. The public interest demands that 
efficiency be rewarded. 


Second, we want to realize that in sup- 
plying a service to the public we have 
associated with us the _ distributors, 
whose function is equally as vital as our 
own, and that no solution of our prob- 
lems can be satisfactory which does not 
consider thé best interests of the dis- 
tributors as well as of the public and 
ourselves. We cannot with justice com- 
plain of the attacks of the distributor on 
our price structure, when our own sins 
have undermined that structure and left 
it ready to topple at the slightest push. 
The distributor cannot sell at a lower 
price than he buys and stay in business, 
but there are times when the canning 
industry apparently does not believe this. 

Third, we want to realize two things 
which must be considered together. The 
first of these is that our industry must 
be planned on a twelve-month basis, if 
not longer, and that no individual canner 
has any right to produce goods which he 
is unable to merchandise over this period, 
if it should become necessary so to 
merchandise them. This means that a 
canner must have either the financial re- 
sources and the storage space to hold his 
pack, or established sales outlets of such 
character and standing as to be reason- 
able insurance of his ability to sell, or a 
combination of these two. 

The second thing is that in the past, at 
any rate, the output of our industry has 
fluctuated in a highly remarkable man- 
ner. A part of this fluctuation is man- 
made because of changes in acreage. 
During the four-year period, 1933 to 
1936, in the state of Maryland, the acre- 
age of sweet corn has shown a variation 
of 73% from low to high; peas have 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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ASSOCIATION © convention » SCHEDULE 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2, 1955— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 
22nd Annual Meeting, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 31, 1955 — 1IoWA-NEBRASKA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 38—ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 17-8— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18,. 1955 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—OoNTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1956—oOHIO STATE 
CANNERS SCHOOL, Student Union, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 238-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Conyentjon, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


TEXAS OFFICERS 


Harold L. Akin, Akin Products Com- 
pany, Mission, Texas, was_ reelected 
President of the Texas Canners Associa- 
tion at the recent Annual Meeting. Other 
officers, all reelected, were: Vice Presi- 
dent—Lewis H. Moore, L. H. Moore Can- 
ning Company, McAllen; Treasurer—Jve 
Gavito, Jr., Quality Products, Inc., La 
Feria; and Executive Secretary — J. 
Overby Smith, Weslaco. 


FLORIDA OFFICERS 


As announced in a recent issue of this 
publication, Florida Canners elected 
Ansley Watson, Pasco Packing Company, 
Dade City, to head the Association in 
1956. First Vice President was E. C., 
Busbee, B & W Canning Company, Inc., 
Cleveland; 2nd Vice President Austin 
Caruso, Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc., 
Orlando; Treasurer Claude Mershon, 
Chester C. Fosgate Company, Orlando; 
and Executive Secretary (reelected) C. C. 
Rathbun of Tampa. 


National Canners Association has an- 
nounced that Dr. K. F. Meyer, Director 
Emeritus of the George Washington 
Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, 
University of California, will be chief 
speaker at the National Convention Ses- 
sion highlighting the 50th Anniversary 
of the enactment of the Federal Food & 
Drugs Act. The session will be held on 
Friday, January 20. Dr. Meyer is an 
eminent scientist, who has made out- 
standing contributions in many phases of 
public health. NCA Laboratory scientists 
have for many years relied heavily on his 
advice in many phases of the Associa- 
tion’s bacteriological study program. In 
recognition of his work on the preven- 
tion of botulism and development of can- 
ning techniques, he was among a group 
to which the Association paid high 
tribute at the 1939 Convention. Born in 
Switzerland in 1884, he came to the 
United States in 1910, and became a 
naturalized U. S. citizen in 1922. 


Wisconsin Canners Association has an- 
nounced the program for the 51st An- 
nual Convention at Milwaukee, Monday 
and Tuesday, November 7 and 8—Mon- 
day at 10:00 A.M. Members Meeting. (f 
special interest, report on the public 1°- 
lation’s needs of the Wisconsin canni)g 
industry, based on a four months’ study, 
just completed. At 12:30 luncheon, f«!- 
lowed by address by E. W. Sterr, Pre i- 
dent; George Morrill, Jr.,. NCA Pre.i- 
dent; and a message from Sir Hugh Fo. t, 
Governor of Jamaica. At 4:00 P.M. a 
meeting of the new Board. On Tuesd.y, 
November 8, General Session at {45 
A.M.—CMI’s report on corn promotion, 
and the institutional market; a filmed re- 
port on the NCA Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program. N. O. Sorense:, J. 
B. Weix, J. P. Kraemer. Address by 
Canco’s Roger Deas. At 12:30 a lunch- 
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eo and after dinner speaker Irv Wer- 
mont “The Other Side of the Mind”. At 
6:00 P.M. Continental Can Cocktail 
Party; at 7:00 P.M. Dinner-Dance and 
Show. 


fri-State Packers Association has an- 
nouneed tentative program for the 52nd 
Avnual Convention at Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 30, December 
1 and 2. Schedule begins Wednesday 
evening at 9:00 P.M. with a get-together 
party by the Society of Tri-Staters. 
President Ken Diehl and Entertainment 
Committee Chairman Paul Ritter, prom- 
ise an affair that will outdo the Night- 
cap Party a couple of years ago at At- 
lantie City. Joint Business Meeting for 
election of officers at 7:30 P.M., preceding 
the festivities. Thursday morning Mer- 
chandising and Frozen Food Committees 
meet at 9:30; General Business Meeting 
at 10:30—Commercial Irradiation of 
Foods, results of nuclear explosion tests. 
Luncheon at 12:30. George Mentley, 
President of National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers; Senator John Wil- 
liams of Delaware; George W. Graf of 
Quality Bakers; “Marketing Under One 
Label”, 4:00 P.M. Tomato Council Meet- 
ing; 5:30 P.M. Crown Can Cocktail 
Party; Banquet and Entertainment 6:30 
P.M. Friday—Tomato Commodity Group 
on vacuum; Traffic Committee Meeting; 
Economie Study Committee; all at 9:00 
A.M. At 10:00 A.M. panel on group mar- 
keting under one label, Norman Soren- 
sen of Country Gardens, Ed Kraus of 
Butter Kernel, W. T. Harris of Harris 
Supermarkets, Harold Smith of USWGA, 
Doctors Burns and Nystrom of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Board of Directors 
Meeting 1:00 P.M.; Organization Meet- 
ing for planning group marketing pro- 
ject at 2:00 P.M. 


Northwest Canners Association has an- 
nounced the time schedule for its 42nd 
Annual Convention at Portland, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, January 5, 6 
and 7. On Thursday morning Executive 
Committee Breakfast; Annual Meeting 
of Board of Directors; at noon Member- 
ship Luncheon; afternoon Annual Mem- 
bership Meeting, Board of Directors Or- 
vanization Meeting; evening open. On 
lviday morning judging of cutting 
simples, canned fruits and vegetables; 
«splay of samples; Raw Products Con- 
‘renee. Afternoon cutting reports; 
“sles Conference; experimental cutting 
o. In the evening Suppliers Reception. 

Saturday morning Raw Products 
nference; Canning Problems Confer- 
ce; Transportation Conference. At noon 
ustry luncheon and speaking program. 


«. P. MeCandless, Secretary, Ontario 
Processors Association, has an- 
need that the Annual Convention, De- 
« ber 5 and 6, at the Royal York Hotel, 
| onto, will open with a President’s 
! .eption on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
b » 4, at 5:00 P.M. Convention Sessions 
Ww | be held at the Horticultural Build- 
in of the Canadian National Exhibition, 
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the same that will house the Canning 
Machinery and Supply Show. In addi- 
tion there will be luncheon and cocktail 
lounge facilities in the same building. 
Every effort is being made to ensure 
maximum attendance at the Show, which 
Mr. McCandless promises will be bigger 
and better than last year. Door prizes 
will be awarded and will be drawn about 
4:00 P.M. each day. Details of the pro- 
gram will be announced shortly. Mr. 
McCandless also announced that the 1956 
Fieldmen’s Conference will be held at the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph 
on January 10, 11 and 12. 


A CANNER DISCUSSES OUR 
BASIC PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 7) 


shown a variation of 64% in acreage, 
and tomatoes a variation of 39%. 


A part of the fluctuation is the result 
of seasonal conditions. In the state of 
Maryland for the same period, the yield 
of sweet corn per acre has shown a vari- 
ation of 53% from low to high; the yield 
per acre of peas has shown a variation 
of 88%, and tomatoes a variation of 
86%. 


When you combine two variables you 
would naturally expect the result to be 
even more variable, and so it is. In the 
state of Maryland for this same period 
the total production of sweet corn for 
canning has shown a variation of 121% 
from low to high; the production of peas 
has shown a variation of 140% and the 
production of tomatoes 121%. 


Now, supposing such a variation to be 
necessary, what would you deduce with 
reference to the industry? Would you 
not say that the product of the industry 
being food, the demand must be relatively 
stable, and, beyond certain rather narrow 
limits, incapable of any considerable ex- 
pansion even at extreme price conces- 
sions? Statistics show that for the period 
under co sideration for the United 
States, the per capita consumption of 
canned corn varied only 73%, that of 
canned peas 69%, and of tomatoes 47%. 
The average variation in per capita con- 
sumution for these three items was less 
than half the average variation in pro- 
duction. It follows, therefore, that a 
considerable part of the surplus of the 
fat years had to be carried over to the 
lean years. 


This being the case, would you not 
suppose that no canner would dare to 
plan for his pack unless he was amply 
provided with storage space and had 
ample financial resources to underwrite 
the carrying of such an unavoidable sur- 
plus, if it should occur? But is that so? 
You know it is not. 


Well, why is it not so? I think the 
reason is that in a hazardous, fluctuating 
industry, with its highly variable sup- 
plies and prices, there is always a 
chance, when you hit it right, of making 
a killing, just as in the Irish Sweep- 
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stakes there is always a chance of 
drawing a winner. Of course, there is 
always more chance of losing your shirt, 
but somehow the gambler never thinks 
of that, and of course there is more 
chance of winning and less chance of 
losing in the canning industry than in 
the Irish Sweepstakes. 


But is it a healthy thing to take too 
long chances? Is it fair to the man who 
is trying to do a good, honest job to 
allow the gambler to come along and up- 
set the apple cart, to produce goods for 
whose sale he can put up but one argu- 
ment: “What will you give me?” And 
if it is not healthy and it is not fair, 
what can we do about it? 


It seems to me that the solution is to 
deny to the gambler the right to sell at 
less than his own cost of production, to 
put on him the burden of keeping ade 
quate cost records to establish what his 
cost of production is, and to allow his 
competitors, when injured by such below- 
cost selling, to have the right to enjoin 
sale and to sue for damages. 


I would also deny to the creditors of 
such a gambler, his heirs, assigns or suc- 
cessors, the right to sell such of his 
goods as might pass into their posses- 
sion at less than the gambler’s cost of 
production. 


I would make the following exceptions, 
which in all fairness are necessary, and 
which do not weaken the remedy. I 
would allow the gambler to meet com- 
petition at less than his cost of produc- 
tion, but I would place on him the bur- 
den of establishing the fact of such com- 
petition by legal evidence. I would allow 
him to sell substandard and damaged 
goods at less than his cost of production, 
provided they were so designated wher- 
ever referred to. I would allow him to 
sell to charitable institutions at less than 
his cost of production. 


What would be the result of such a 
prohibition? In the first place, the pub- 
lie’s interest would be protected, because 
in no way would free, legitimate compe- 
tition he hindered or restrained, and the 
effect of free competition is to fix a fair 
price. If, at any time, new inventions or 
new processes reduced costs and make 
possible a lower price level, there is noth- 
ing in the prohibition to prevent this 
taking place. 


In the second place, no legitimate pro- 
ducer could be injured, provided he held 
his pack within the limits fixed by his 
ability to finance and to sell. If through 
circumstances beyond his control his cost 
for any year was high, his more fortu- 
nate competitor’s lower cost would make 
it possible for him to sell below his own 
cost if this became necessary. It would 
simply put a bottom to the market at the 
cost of the lowest producer, and would 
withhold effectively from the market 
those supplies which usually break it. 
Unlike a proposal to put distress stocks 
in a pool, this places no burdén on the 
industry as a whole and penalizes only 


(Continued on page 13) 


William P. Mitchell 
has been appointed 
Sales Manager of 
the Canadian Branch 
of Food Machinery 
of Canada, Ltd. ef- 
fective November 1. 
Prior to joining 
FMC Mr. Mitchell 
was for four years 
Production Manager 
of the Clapp Baby 
Food Division of American Home Foods 
at Rochester, New York. Before that he 
was Production Manager of the Oakland 
plant of Denison’s Foods, Inc. for a 
period of five years. Mr. Mitchell spent 
a total of 16 years in the Research and 
Customer Service Department of Conti- 
nental Can Company, ultimately becom- 
ing Manager of this operation for Conti- 
nental’s Eastern Division. He is credited 
for having introduced the use of steam 
flow in can closing, which has replaced 
the exhaust box on many products. 
Another one of his contributions is the 
preparation of sliced canned apples with 
the vacuum steam process most com- 
monly used today. 


W. P. MITCHELL 


Leo Henkel, Secretary and General 
Manager, Lancaster Canning Company, 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, has announced that 
the firm will discontinue business. Plant 
and equipment will be offered for sale 
first as a unit, and if not sold in that 
manner, individual pieces of equipment 
will be offered separately. The cannery 
is a one line plant, equipped for packing 
peas and creamstyle corn in 3038s. 


Jack Harrison has announced a change 
in names of his brokerage firm. Formerly 
known as Harrison Brokerage Company, 
the name has been changed to J. T. 
Harrison & Associates. The firm is now 
located in new offices at Clifton, Easton, 
Maryland. New mailing address Box 735, 
Easton, Maryland. 


1077 mechanical refrigerator cars are 
now in service, and another 930 are being 
constructed, T. C. Borden, Traffic Man- 
ager, Exchange Lemon Products, Corona, 
Calif., reported to the Directors of the 
Naitonal Association of Frozen Food 
Packers recently. Mr. Borden said that 
truckers are also improving equipment 
but still have far to go before frozen 
food shippers will be satisfied. 


10 


Old Guard Society Steering Committee 
will meet at the Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Tuesday, November 8 at 10:00 
a.m. during the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation Convention, Secretary John Din- 
gee has announced. A further meeting 
will be held during the course of the 
Tri-State Packers Convention in Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr. Amihud Kramer, Professor of 
Horticulture at the University of Mary- 
land, and on sabatical leave with the 
U. S. Foreign Operations Administration 
for the past 15 months, has returned to 
the States. Last week Dr. Kramer spoke 
before the Maryland Section of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists. He says 
that Israel is potentially the California 
of Europe and the Middle East. 


Dr. Paul E. Nystrom has been ap- 
pointed Director of the University of 
Maryland Extension Service, succeeding 
Dr. James M. Gwin, who is now General 
Manager of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board in Chicago. 


The Duncan Hines Food Odyssey, a 
new Duncan Hines book, made its appear- 
ance in book stores across the country 
recently. The 275 page volume, pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company of 
New York City, includes the story of the 
inception and growth of Hines Park 
Foods, Inc., licensor of manufacturers of 
more than 200 food products bearing the 
Duncan Hines label. 


Henry Jackler has been added to the 
retail organization of Morris Reingold & 
Son, food brokers of Houston, Texas. 


A. E. Rosenblatt, Institutional Sales 
Director of Brooks Food Products for 
The G. S. Suppiger Company, Collins- 
ville, Illinois, announced his resignation 
effective October 1st to accept an execu- 
tive sales postion with The A. W. Fodor 
Company, a food brokerage firm, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Rosenblatt had been 
with The G. S. Suppiger Company for 17 
years and was appointed Director of In- 
stitutional Product Sales a year ago. He 
is highly experienced in all phases of 
food selling. 
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HARRY WEST JACK E. IRWIN 


Harry West, associated with Swift & 
Company for the past 30 years, has been 
appointed Sales Promotion Manager of 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Ray F. 
Beerend, president, has announced. 


Jack E. Irwin of the Brockway Glass 
Company has assumed duties as District 
Manager of the company’s Cleveland 
office. Mr. Irwin was formerly with the 
Sales Department of the company’s home 
office. 


Lloyd C. Volling was named Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Personnel and Public 
Relations at a special meeting of the 
Green Giant Board of Directors on Mon- 
day, October 24. He was also named Sec- 
retary of the Company. In his new ¢a- 
pacity, Volling will be in charge of all 
Company secretarial and legal work as 
well as employment, personnel and com- 
munity relations. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, he was Treasurer and Assist- 
ant Secretary. Mr. Volling began his 
career with the Company in 1931 as a 
payroll clerk. He has held varying 
assignments since such as Plant Ofiice 
Supervisor, Div. Plant Office Manager, 
General Office Manager, Controller and 
Assistant Treasurer. At the same meet- 
ing, W. H. Merrick, Credit Manager, 
was promoted to Assistant Treasurer «ind 
Neil Morem, Tax Accountant, to Ass'st- 
ant Secretary. 


Milt Kottinger & Staff has incorporaied 
under the name of Consolidated Brok:rs, 
Inc., combining with the R. C. Stone 
Company, an old-line San Francisco {vod 
brokerage house, and the Stuart Fretz 
Sales Company of San Francisco. [he 
identity of the forming companies will 
be retained on the letterhead of the new 
corporation, whose offices will be lo: ated 
at 1 Drumm Street, San Francisco. 
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CONTINENTAL GROCER 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Mr. E. F. Whitman, manager of the 
stop and Shop Supermarket, Appleton 
street, Lowell, Massachusetts, has won 
‘ne $1,000 grand prize in Continental 
‘an’s contest on promoting the economy 
of eanned foods. 


In his entry, Mr. Whitman stressed the 
theme, “In Cans You Only Buy What 
You Can Use”. In his market, he recom- 
mends the 8-ounce buffet can when eat- 
ing alone, the #303 can for small fami- 
lies and the large #2% or 46-ounce can 
for feeding a gang of folks. He uses 
point-of-sale signs and “shelf talkers” to 
tell customers that canned foods mean 
you “buy only what you need” and that 
“foods in cans fit every size menu”. 


The $500 second prize winner in Con- 
tinental’s contest was Mr. Dan McCor- 
mick, owner of “Dan McCormick’s” in St. 
Paul, North Carolina. He, too, empha- 
sized in his entry how much shoppers 
could save in food and money when they 
bought the can sizes to fit their meal 
needs. 


Editors of grocery trade publications 
selected all winners in the contest. The 
30 other winners of $1,000 in cash prizes 
are being notified by mail. 


Sales and earnings of Continental Can 
Company continued to set new records 
during the third quarter with sales up to 
$510,413,847 for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1955 on which net income 
amounted to $20,149,229, according to an 
announcement released Oct. 18 by Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
board. This net income compares with 
$20,736,899 earned for the full calendar 
year 1954. After deducting preferred 
dividends, the income for the nine 
months was equivalent to $5.38 per share 
on 3,664,151 Common shares outstanding 
at September 30, 1955, compared with 
$4.63 earned per share during the same 
period in 1954 on 3,606,738 Common 
shares outstanding September 30, 1954 
and with $5.52 per share for the full 
calendar year 1954, Before income taxes, 
‘he income amounted to $42,016,229 for 
he period compared with $34,686,345 for 
he first nine months of 1954. Net sales 
or the period represented an increase of 
4% over the total of $475,264,709 for 
'.e same months of 1954, while consoli- 
‘ted net income after all charges was 
‘12% higher than the net income of 
7,154,345 for the nine months’ period 
1954. Depreciation and depletion 
nounted to $9,755,100 against $8,786,511 
the nine months of 1954. 


(he Westgate Tuna Packing Co., a 

lifornia concern, is preparing to put 

new cat food on the market. This is 
‘ led “Purr” and is described as “The 
.tillae of Pet Foods”. 
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“GRAS” RETURNS TO THE 
MID-WEST 


Lester W. Graaskamp, for 24 years a 
salesman and a sales executive for the 
American Can Company in the Mid- 
West, and since 1944 headquartered in 
the New York office of the firm, has been 
named Vice-President in charge of the 
company’s Central Division operations, 
with headquarters in Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Michael P. Cortilet, who died in 
Chicago last: August. 


“Gras”, as he is affectionately known 
by his host of friends, is a native of Mil- 
waukee, and a graduate of Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wisconsin. He joined 
the American Can Company in 1920. 
After an apprenticeship in the General 
Research Laboratories at Maywood, IIli- 


LESTER W. GRAASKAMP 


nois, he served for a number of years as 
a salesman in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
Returning to Chicago in 1931, he held 
successive sales executive positions, be- 
coming Assistant Manager of Sales in 
the Central Division in 1941. 


Three years later he was transferred 
to New York as Assistant General Man- 
ager of Sales, and in 1946 became Gen- 
eral Manager of Sales. He was elected 
Vice-President in charge of Sales in 
1949, and became Vice-President in 
Canco’s Executive Department in 1951. 
He was elected a Director in 1952. 


“The selection of a man with wide ex- 
perience in the company’s general offices 
and executive department to take over 
active direction of the Central Division, 
is in line with Canco’s policy of decen- 
tralization,” William C. Stolk, Company 
president, said in announcing the ap- 
pointment. He pointed out that the Cen- 
tral Division is the company’s largest 
both in manufacturng facilities and 
annual volume of business. 
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LETTERS: Change of Pace 
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October 12, 1955 
The Canning Trade 


Subject: SMILE A WHILE 
Gentlemen: 


I get a kick out of reading some of the 
contributions under this heading in your 
magazine. 


It sure is great to get a good laugh 
every once in a while with: all the head- 
aches that are daily in the canning busi- 
ness, so keep these up. 


I think it builds up a man’s morale 
to be able to laugh sometimes at some of 
these articles when he is sitting there 
wondering what he can do to get custo- 
mers to pay a fair price for quality mer- 
chandise, instead of a good canner al- 
ways having to meet the lowest man on 
a totem pole. 


Regards. 


Stanley Bergman, Sales Mer. 
The Krier Preserving Co. 


COMMENT: Thanks Stanley, you have 
plenty of company. Advertising men 
have told us jokes are out of place in a 
business paper. The “faithful” complain 
every time we let an issue go without the 
column. Maybe it’s well placed back of 
the markets, eh what? 


The Gerber Baby Foods Post-Doctor- 
ate Fellowship, an academic prize of 
great distinction, has been won by Dr. 
Austin C. Wagenknecht of the Depart- 
ment of Food Science and Technology, 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Cornell University, Geneva, 
New York. Dr. Wagenknecht, who has 
worked extensively at Geneva on re- 
search problems related to fruit and veg- 
etable products, has chosen the project, 
“Vegetable Lipids, Their Biochemistry 
and Enzymology,” for his post-doctorate 
study. The newly elected Post-Doctorate 
Fellow will work under the general di- 
rection of and in association with Dr. 
Herbert E. Carter of the University of 
Illinois. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Fred N. Lasell, a retired sales repre- 
sentative of the pioneer wholesale 
grocery firm of Wellman, Peck & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., and well known to 
California canners, passed away in sub- 
urban Walnut Creek October 22, at the 
age of 87. Surviving is a sister, Mrs. 
Charles Legal, of Georgetown, Mass. 


Frank Dresen, 81, Treasurer of the 
Sauk City Canning Company, Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, passed away October 15 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. Dresen had 
worked as a carpenter on the building of 
the plant in 1895 and had been an officer 
of the canning company for more than 30 
years. 
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Northwest Canners Stress 
Importance of Intercoastal 
Water Transportation 


Cecil Tulley, Executive Vice-President 
of the Northwest Canners Association 
and representatives of the Association’s 
Traffic Committee, testified by invitation 
at Seattle on October 19, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The Committee is conducting 
a series of hearings on transportation 
problems on the West Coast. Hearings 
were held in Alaska the previous week, 
and in San Francisco this week. 


Made in the form of a written state- 
ment, the testimony stressed the import- 
ance of intercoastal water transporta- 
tion to all Pacific Coast canners and to 
the Northwest area in particular. 


The statement pointed out that the 
production of the 49 Association mem- 
bers represents approximately 95 per- 
cent of the fruit and vegetable canning 
industry in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. The 1954 
production of member firms, totaling 
28,134,208 actual cases, equalled approxi- 
mately 525,713 tons according to the 
testimony. 


The statement stressed the fact that 
the canning industry of the Northwest 
has from the beginning depended pri- 
marily for the marketing of its products 
upon the large distant consuming centers 
of the Eastern United States and other 


populace markets East of the Mississippi 
River. It presented factual evidence that 
water-borne transportation has played 
an important part in the development 
and maintenance of these markets, ex- 
cept during the war years. “In fact, the 


. total tonnage of our canned foods shipped 


to these markets during the years 1952- 
1954, 44 percent was shipped via the in- 
tercoastal water routes”. (See Exhibit 
No. 1.) The statement continues: 


“During recent years intercoastal 
water shipping space available for trans- 
portation of general cargo and canned 
goods from the Pacific Northwest ports 
has been steadily declining. In October 
and November of this year only 35.8 per- 
cent as many general cargo landings will 
be made at Atlantic coast ports from 
Portland and Seattle as in these months 
of 1954. (See Exhibit No. III for detail.) 
Service has been curtailed to all of the 
principal ports, and eliminated entirely 
to the South Atlantic ports, including 
Miami and Jacksonville, Florida, Nor- 
folk, Virginia and Baltimore, Maryland. 


“During past years and until April, 
1955, the ports of Miami, Jacksonville, 
Norfolk and Baltimore were served from 
the Northwest by the Arrow Line, a sub- 
sidiary of Waterman Steamship Corpora- 
tion. During that month negotiations 


EXHIBIT No. 1 
SHIPMENTS OF CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO AND MONTANA TO DESIGNATED 
ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTAL AREA BY RAIL AND WATER 
TRANSPORTATION DURING YEARS 1939, 1940 AND 1946-54 


ADDITIONAL SHIPS 


Following conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the Traffic Commit- 
tee of the Northwest Canners 
Association, Pope & Talbot, berthed 
a ship at Portland on October 25 
for canned foods loading for dis- 
charge at Baltimore, New York 
City, and Albany. It further an- 
nounced that the S. S. P. & T. 
BUILDER is on berth at Seattle 
to load November 11 for Baltimore, 
and the S. S. P. & T. NAVIGATOR 
is on berth at Portland, Municipal 
Terminal No. 1, to load November 
12 for Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn and Albany. 


were started with the McLean Invest- 
ment Co. through the Pan Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation, a subsidiary, for 
disposition of the Waterman properties, 
and the Arrow Line immediately refused 
further bookings of cargo. Following the 
completion of the transfer, temporary 
authority was granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Pan At- 
lantic Steamship Corporation to operate 
in the intercoastal trade. This authority 
provided, among other things, for the 
transportation of passengers and com- 
modities generally from Seattle and Port- 
land to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Jacksonville and Miami. Pan 
Atlantic has not, up to the present time, 
seen fit to exercise its rights in respect 
to this portion of its authority, although 
it has resumed monthly service from 
California to Miami, Jacksonville, Port 
Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


“The latter part of August the Luck- 
enback Line announced that beginning 
in September former weekly sailings 
from Seattle and Portland would be al- 
ternated between the two ports. 


“To summarize, during the fall months 
of 1955 Pacific Northwest canned goods 
shippers have available to them in addi- 


RAIL WATER tion to curtailed service to all ports, in- 

Be: North tercoastal service of but one line (Luck- 

& Gulf enback) to North Atlantic ports, with 

States States TOTAL Ports Ports TOTAL the exception of Pope & Talbot, which 

discharges cargo at Albany, New York; 

Tons Tons one line (States Marine Lines) to Gulf 

1939 13,387 7,527 20,914 82,050 7,555 89,605 ports; and no service whatever to South 

1940 12,927 12,505 25,432 89,145 7,780 96,925 Atlantic ports, and Baltimore and Nor- 

_ 139,743 59,818 199,561 22,812 478 23,290 folk. 

19 92,367 37,782 130,149 38,276 1,025 39,301 

1948 81,661 36,813 118,474 27,053 478 27,531 The discontinuance of interconstal 

1949 60,982 39,724 100,706 50,211 4,112 54,323 water service to South Atlantic ports has 

1950 58,363 36,608 94,971 64,573 5,433 70,006 placed canned goods shippers in the P:- 

1951 52,647 31,058 83,705 50,963 4,343 55,306 cifte Northwest in « precarious competi- 
1952 48,762 32.945 81,707 58,633 8,481 67,114 “ve position in those markets. 

1953 49,314 33,117 82,431 66,045 9,005 75,050 “Exhibit No. II, shows in detail tie 

1954 48,848 31,520 80,368 58,587 9,614 68,201 record of past shipments to these poi s 


North Atlantic States: New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 


South Atlantic & Gulf States: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas. 


North Atlantic Ports: All ports north of and including Norfolk, Virginia. 
South Atlantic & Gulf Ports: All Atlantic ports south of Norfolk, Virginia, and all Gulf ports. 


via the intercoastal water routes, ad 
contains estimates of the tonnages ava |- 
able for such shipment during the ¢ r- 
rent marketing year. Totaling 62, (2 
tons, this estimated tonnage exceeds t \at 
so shipped during each of the two previ- 
ous years. 
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RAIL-WATER COSTS COMPARED 


“The alternative to water shipment is 
|}, vail. Comparative costs of shipment 

Baltimore, Maryland and Jackson- 

le, Florida, both of which are repre- 
« ntative points, are shown in Table 1 
helow: 


MEANS LOSS OF BUSINESS 


“The above differences in transporta- 
tion eosts will often determine whether 
« eanner in the Pacific Northwest can 
make a sale or will lose it to a competi- 
tor in some other area, such as Cali- 
fornia, having similar transportation 
charges. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are produced in immense volume, and the 
industry is one of the most competitive 
in existence. Profit margins are ex- 
tremely slender. If the canning indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest is to con- 
tinue to prosper, it must continue to 
have access to all of the markets of the 
United States by all possible methods of 
transportation. The withdrawal of serv- 
ice to the South Atlantic ports has al- 
ready had an adverse effect on our sales 
in those Market areas. Business has been 
lost to our competitors in other areas, 
and once lost, will be difficult if not im- 
possible to regain. The curtailment of 
water service to other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports is also making it more difficult to 
market canned fruits and vegetables in 
those areas. It should also be pointed 
out here that from the standpoint of the 
ultimate welfare of the intercoastal mer- 
chant fleet, if a substantial tonnage of 
the canned goods transportation which it 
once enjoyed is diverted to other forms 
of transportation, the chances to regain 
this remunerative business are slim in- 
deed. 


“This is the situation in intercoastal 
shipping, as viewed from the standpoint 
of the Pacific Northwest fruit and veg- 
etable canner. At the present time we 
have no constructive suggestions for its 
improvement, but we regard the prob- 
lem as acute, from the point of view 
alike of the agricultural and other pro- 


ducers of the region, the steamship com- 
panies and the national welfare. We feel 
we would be remiss if we did not take 
this opportunity to point out the problem 
to responsible governmental bodies and 
to others who may be of assistance in 
reaching an ultimate solution.” 


EXHIBIT No. II 
ESTIMATED WATER SHIPMENTS OF CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS VIA INTERCOASTAL ROUTES 
TO SPECIFIED ATLANTIC PORTS 
(By Destination Ports — In Tons) 


Shipments—July 1 to June 30 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Port Estimated 
From Northwest Available 
13,281 11,985 11,859 
Brooklyn ... 23,286 19,284 20,179 
Newark ........... 7,558 1,747 8,510 
Philadelphia ... «. 9,892 8,908 9,961 
Baltimore ....... 5,846 4,764 5,501 
Norfolk .......... 1,541 1,291 1,727 
Jacksonville we =, 466 1,209 1,394 
2,804 2,909 3,371 
65,664 58,097 62,502 
From California 
Boston. ......... 54,882 49,619 56,816 
Brooklyn. ..... 102,886 89,169 102,716 
Newark ........... 63,743 51,602 60,020 
Philadelphia ... 78,527 69,411 84,882 
Baltimore ....... wee 32,087 28,299 31,576 
10,253 8,804 10,748 
Jacksonville ... ee 6,621 8,302 
19,719 17,141 19,234 
370,064 320,666 374,294 
From All Pacific Coast Ports 
68,163 61,604 68,675 
Brooklyn. 126,172 108,453 122,895 
Newark ........ 71,301 59,349 68,530 
Philadelphia ... 88,419 78,319 94,843 
Baltimore. ........... 37,933 33,063 37,077 
11,794 10,095 12,475 
Jacl ville 9,423 7,830 9,696 
22,523 20,050 22,605 
435,728 378,763 436,796 


SOURCE: Northwest Canners Association 
; Canners League of California 

Estimated peak shipping period: 

NORTHWEST—OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 

CALIFORNIA—SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 
Estimated secondary peak : 

NORTHWEST and CALIFORNIA— 

FEBRUARY-MARCH 


TABLE No. 1 


Rail 


Water 


Portland, Oregon to Baltimore, Maryland 


arload rate, ewt., 


000 Ibs. minimum ............. 
‘deral Tax, ewt .053 
$1.813 


Published Conference rate, 


minimum 20,000 lbs., per ewt......... $1.31 
Federal Tax, cwt .039 
Wharfage, cwt. .025 


Marine insurance, @ $.275 per 
$100 invoice value, ewt. (est.)........ .022 


$1.396* 


Portland, Oregon to Jacksonville, Florida 


‘load rate, ewt., 


000 Ibs. minimum $1.62 
deral Tax, ewt .048 
$1.668 


As above—Total 


$1.396* 


* To this total would be added the cost of drayage, if any, from terminal dock to 


‘rehouse of buyer. 
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EXHIBIT No. III 
VESSELS SAILING INTERCOASTALLY 
FROM NORTHWEST 
Sept. Oct. Totals 
°55 
Destination Port 


4 3 @ 10 5 

4 6 2 10 «65 

Bost 4 3 4 2 8 5 

3 10 2 19 5 

0 3. 5 0 

0 2 0 3 0 

0 1 0 2 0 

Albany ic 1 2 3 3 2 

New Haven 0 0 0 Oo 

TOTAL LANDINGS 29 14 38 10 67 24 
Percent of 1954.......... 48.3 26.3 35.8 


NOTE 1: The 1955 figures are tentative. 

NOTE 2: Northwest figures are based on sailings 
from PORTLAND only. 

SOURCE: Published Schedules of Intercoastal 
Water Lines. 


EXHIBIT No. IV 
VESSELS SAILING INTERCOASTALLY 
FROM CALIFORNIA 
Sept. Oct. Totals 
Destination Port 


8 6 ll 6 19 12 
Pt. Newark . a a 9 6 15 11 
Philadelphia . wir % 15 #7 25 14 
Baltimore ..... 6 2 ll 65 
3 1 2 
Jacksonville . 3 32 
Norfolk . 6 3 
Albany ...... 1 = 3 3 32 
Providence ... wae’ 2 2 
2 0 2 0 4 0 
TOTAL LANDINGS 44 31 61 31 105 62 
Percent of 1954.......... 70.4 50.8 59.0 
SOURCE: Published schedules of Intercoastal 


Water Lines. 


A CANNER DISCUSSES OUR 
BASIC PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the parties responsible for the distressed 
stocks. 

In the third place, it would compel the 
keeping of accurate cost records by all 
packers, and this in itself would be a 
powerful factor in helping maintain a 
stable market. 

In the fourth place, due to the pro- 
vision allowing an injured competitor to 
sue for damages and to enjoin sales, the 
act should be self-policing. The innocent 
weak should be protected against the un- 
scrupulous strong by a provision putting 
all the costs of such action on the loser. 

In the fifth place, the irresponsible ex- 
tension of credit to the weaker members 
of the industry, which has been a source 
of much harm to the industry, should be 
considerably abated by the provision 
which would prohibit the creditors of a 
packer from selling his pack at less than 
the packer’s cost of production or mar- 
ket, which ever was lower. In the past it 
has been possible for these creditors to 
get out with a whole skin at the expense 
of the industry. 

There are weak places in this pro- 
posal; but if I have been able to bring 
you to think without personal bias of the 
good of our industry, and to realize that, 
as Ben Franklin said, if we do not hang 
together, we are apt to hang separately, 
I shall be greatly satisfied. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Selective Selling As Buyers ‘‘Reach’’ — 
Tomato Offers Scarce—Fall Pack Spinach 
Offered—Holiday Items In Demand—Kraut 
Increase—Other Vegetables Strong—Apple- 
sauce Still Unsettled—Higher Citrus Costs 
Expected—Britain Enters Salmon Market— 
Sardines Strong—Fair Call For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1955 


THE SITUATION—“Selective buying” 
by distributors is gradually being re- 
placed by “selective selling” by canners, 
with the latter endeavoring to take care 
of long-time customers on packs in which 
shortages are looming. Pricewise, the 
market was in very good shape during 
the week, and indications favor a mod- 
erate upturn in values on some lines as 
the marketing season progresses. In- 
terest at the moment is centering on 
what California tomato canners will do, 
pricewise, in the marketing of their good 
pack this season, with the situation 
strengthened by the tight supply posi- 
tion and firm prices ruling in other 
major tomato canning areas. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
giving the supply situation a thorough 
study, and indications are that many 
buyers will be “reaching” to round out 
depleted inventories before the year is 
out. This means that the customary 
practice of waiting until “canners’ con- 
vention time” to cover on first quarter 
needs will go by the boards this year in 
the case of many products. With food 
sales at retail running ahead of last 
years, distributors are taking all meas- 
ures possible to avoid an out-of-stock 
position on any canned staples. 


TOMATOES — A little late-season 
packing is still going on in a few in- 
stances in the tri-states, but for most 
packers the season is definitely over and 
unsold stocks are on the short side. Can- 
ners are still withdrawn in many in- 
stances, but occasional offerings are re- 
ported, with standard 1s firm at $1 and 
upwards, 303s at $1.30-$1.40, 2%s at 
$2.20-$2.35, and 10s at $8.00, with the 
latter in particular in limited supply. A 
few offerings of extra standards have 
been reported at the wide range of $1.50- 
$1.75 for 303s and $2.35-$2.50 for 2\%s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Buyers are looking 
to California for larger supplies of 
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canned tomatoes, and it is expected that 
most canners will be out with their 
prices by next week. 


SPINACH—With fall packing under 


way, offerings of spinach are reported 


from Maryland canneries this week at 
$1.25 for fancy 303s, $1.80-$1.85 for 24s, 
and $6.00 and $6.25 for 10s. 


HOLIDAY ITEMS—With chains and 
jobbers clearing the decks for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas-New Year’s sell- 
ing, pumpkin and cranberry sauce are 
more in the limelight. New pack fancy 
pumpkin is hard to find at $1.75 for 2s, 
with cranberry sauce quoted at $1.00 for 
the 8-ounce, $1.50 for 303s, and $9.25 for 
10s, all strained, with fancy whole quoted 
at $1.50 on 300s and $9.50 for 10s, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


KRAUT HIGHER—Midwestern can- 
ners this week upped their prices on new 
pack sauerkraut, with fancy 303s now 
commanding $1.30, 24s $1.75, and 10s 
$5.85-$6.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — A fair 
amount of day-to-day inquiry for corn is 
reported, with fancy whole kernel 303s 
ranging anywhere from $1.45 to $1.55, 
as to seller. Standard white is holding 


around the $1.25 level . . . Fancy peas 
are also coming in for continued demand, 
with a firm market ruling ... New pack 


sweet potatoes are strengthening under 
broadening demand, with Maryland and 
Virginia canners now firm at $1.95 on 
fancy No. 3 squat, either in syrup or 
fancy whole vacuum pack. On 303s, 
fancy whole syrup pack command $1.40- 
$1.45. 


APPLESAUCE—The market is still 
susceptible to bids, and some canners in 


October 25, 1955 
The Canning Trade 
Dear Sir: 

Being the largest pumpkin packer in 
the east, we take exception to your price 
comments as per attached sheet. 

For your information, all our pumpkin 
and squash sold for $1.75 for 24% and 
$6.00 tens, and we are sold out at those 
prices. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Our correspondent referred to Chicago 
market report of Midwest prices in 
Oct. 24 issue. Note this week Chicago 
Reporter indicates a price of $1.75 in 
offing in that area too—ed. 
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the midwest have cut fancy sauce to 
$1.20 on 303s, with 10s offered for 
prompt shipment at $6.75, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


CITRUS—Higher can costs and a ris- 
ing wage scale are giving Florida can- 
ners some cause for concern in looking 
ahead to the new season’s pack, just get- 
ting under way. With higher prices in 
prospect, buyers are shopping the mar- 
ket for the limited carryover holdings 
still available, and a wider price range is 
reported, reflecting the inventory posi- 
tion of individual canners. Grapefruit 
juice 2s are now generally firm at 85 
cents, with 46-ounce ranging $1.75 to 
$1.80. On blended juice, 2s are quoted at 
a range of 95 cents to $1, with 46-ounce 
ranging  $2.05-$2.15. Orange juice, 
sweetened, is quoted all the way from 
$1.02% to $1.15 on 2s, with 46-ounce 
quoted at $2.20 to $2.55. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections hold firm at $1.30 for 303s, 
with citrus salad at $2.00, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No changes 
are reported in the canned fruit situa- 
tion on the West Coast this week, and 
buyers are mainly concerned with sched- 
uling deliveries against contracts already 
entered. 


SALMON — Britain has entered the 
salmon market for supplies in fair vol- 
ume, but is finding it extremely difficult 
to locate offerings. The presence of 
British demand, however, given 
added firmness to an already strong mar- 
ket and major canners are reserving 
available supplies for established outlets. 
Prices are unchanged, but may go a 
little higher on some grades and sizes. 


SARDINES — Current estimates place 
the supply of sardines from Maine about 
a half-million cases below normal, and 
canners are showing continued stroig 
price views. Currently, offerings of quar- 
ter keyless oils are reported all the way 
from $8.00 to $8.50 per case, with a fiw 
offerings of 4-count to the can reported 
at $7.50. 


TUNA—A fair trade call for tuna is 
reported, and the market is steady n 
domestic packs. On Japanese tuna, «!- 
ferings are reported at $11.40 per cuse 
for whitemeat solid pack in brine, wth 
lightmeat halves at $9.40. On 1s, white- 
meat is held at $10.70 and lightmeat at 
$9.00, all ex warehouse East and West 
Coast ports. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Puyers Warehouses Filled To Capacity, Buy- 
ing Down To Normal—Tomato And Tomato 
Products Offerings Very Limited—Quality 
beans Tight—Little Or No Pumpkin Offered 
-—Corn Quiet But Firm—Packing Citrus In 
© mall Way—Salmon Tightest Of Many Tight 
Markets—Chicago Not Buying Apple Sauce 
—Fruits Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 28, 1955 


THE SITUATION —Things are not 
the same any more in Chicago. The trade 
have been buying much heavier than 
they have been selling for quite some 
time and warehouses are now filled to 
capacity. Although business at the retail 
level is good and has been good, the in- 
flux of canned foods cannot continue so 
much greater than consumer purchases. 
As a result, business activity has tapered 
off to more or less of a normal level 
and purchases this week were confined to 
merchandise for immediate needs. Fur- 
thermore, it seems from current indica- 
tions, routine buying will be the order of 
the day for some time to come unless 
something now unforseen appears on the 
horizon. 


Any slow down in buying is not likely 
to effect very firm markets now in evi- 
dence as most canners are very well sold 
and it should only take normal shipping 
activity to keep prices at current levels. 
Kraut canners here in the Midwest are 
still cutting cabbage and may come 
through in better shape than had been 
anticipated but total supplies will no- 
where be enough to take care of normal 
requirements. Florida citrus canners are 
operating in a small way but are handi- 
capped by the high cost of fruit which 
will keetp production at minimum levels 
for the present. The pumpkin pack here 
is finished and canners have had a hey 
day with stocks which were insufficient 
to cover demands. When the cabbage 
harvest is completed, the Midwest will 
be through for another season and this 
year the industry should do all right. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Offerings of 
all tomato products from local sources 
are very limited as sales have been ex- 
tremely heavy ever since the new pack 
made an appearance. Fancy tomato juice 


: firmly held at $2.60 for 46 oz. and: 


1.30 for 2s with plenty of indication 
hese prices could move even higher. 
‘atsup is almost a thing of the past. 
anners here are sold up almost com- 
letely although it’s obvious a lot of mer- 
iandise is still unshipped. There really 
n’t a market as nothing is offered but 
ods against contracts are moving at 
'.75 for 14 oz. extra standard and $1.95 
» faney. With this kind of a situation 
cally, the trade have turned their at- 
‘nition to California where things are 
oking up considerably. 


TOMATOES — Any buyer trying to 
iy a quantity of standard tomatoes in 
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303s would have a tough time finding 
what he needed at $1.35 as so little is 
offered at this level. Most canners are 
holding at $1.40 although not many to- 
matoes have changed hands at this fig- 
ure. Standard tens are strong and scarce 
at $8.00 while extra standard are held 
at $8.50 and higher. Unless a large 
California pack has an adverse effect on 
the market, local canners will get their 
asking prices and maybe more after the 
turn of the year. 


BEANS—Wax are growing tighter by 
the day and buyers are having consider- 
able difficulty finding the quality and 
quantities they need. Real fancy three 
sieve wax are bringing $1.75 for 303s 
and $9.50 for tens and the trade are not 
in much of a position to argue the point. 
Good green beans are also in excellent 
position and the market is strong at 
$1.50 for fancy three sieve cuts in 303s 
and $8.75 for tens. Standard cuts how- 
ever, are easily available at $1.00 for 
308s and are still being featured at retail 
levels for 10 cents. 


PUMPKIN—The pack is over and lit- 
tle or nothing is offered. Those canners 
with goods to sell are now asking $1.60 
for 2s and this price may move to $1.75 
if unsold stocks last that long. It looks 
like a scramble for stocks before the 
holiday season is over. 


CORN—A very quiet market at pres- 
ent as the trade here covered very heav- 
ily before prices increased to current 
levels. Shipments are on the light side 
but this is only a temporary condition 
until distributors move a little of what 
they have on hand. Prices are firm at 
$1.50 for fancy 303s and $9.00 for tens 
while extra standard is held at $1.27% 
to $1.30 and $8.25 to $8.50. Standard 
grade, where it can be found, is listed at 
$1.15 to $1.20 for 303s with nothing of- 
fered in tens. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are packing 
juice these days but only in a very small 
way as concentrators are bidding for 
fruit at prices which single strength can- 
ners cannot afford. The early fruit is 
such that only sugar added juice is being 


_ packed and the trade here will buy sweet- 


ened juice only under duress as they 
much prefer natural. Prices for sugar 
added are listed at $.85 for #2 tins of 
grapefruit juice with 46 oz. at $1.75. 
Blended is at $1.05 and $2.25 and orange 
at $1.15 and $2.55. 


SALMON—There are a lot of tight 
markets this year but salmon appears to 
be in worse shape than anything else 
with little hope for any improvement. 
Heavy purchases by the British Govern- 
ment have further depleted very small 
stocks and tightened the situation just 
that much more. Salmon of any variety 
in one pound tall cans is extremely 
limited with offerings confined mostly to 
halves. In this size reds are listed at 
$17.50, medium reds at $16.00 while pinks 
are at $12.50 and up. It looks like the 
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trade will have a tough row to hoe this 
year. 


APPLESAUCE—Sauce canners report 
excellent sales to date but they must be 
selling somewhere else as Chicago buy- 
ers have been stingy with orders ever 
since the pack began. The pack is in full 
swing and prices are still unchanged at 
bargain levels. Apparently, the trade 
are concentrating on the short items 
with the feeling the price on sauce is not 
going anywhere anyhow. The market is 
generally at $.80 for eight oz., $1.25 for 
303s and $6.75 for tens. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Nothing too 
exciting to report on this market as 
things appear to have settled down to 
routine shipping and buying. Northwest 
pear and prune plum canners are not 
going to be the willing sellers they were 
last year simply because they do not 
have the goods to offer. Prices are very 
strong and expected to stay that way for 
some time to come. Furthermore, dis- 
tributors here are quite unhappy about 
the smaller sizes of pears canners have 
been forced to substitute on contracts 
written long before the pack began. Old 
Mother Nature made the rules on this 
one and that makes it official. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Busy Market With Sales And Shipments 
Matching Record Packs—Tomato Operation 
Tapering Off—Carrot And Pumpkin Pack 
Underway—Spinach And Asparagus Getting 
Attention—Purple Plum List Advanced Fol- 
lowing Rain Damage—Olives Advanced— 
Pineapple Moving More Freely — Salmon 
Pack Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 28, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Most items in the 
California canned foods list continue to 
move quite freely, with prices generally 
firm. Most lists are well above opening 
and scarcities are developing earlier 
than usual. Packs in some lines have set 
new records, but sales have been keeping 
pace. Fruits and vegetables have ma- 
tured a little later than usual, but the 
rainy season has also been late in getting 
under way and there have been no seri- 
ous losses so far. Heavy shipping has 
matched heavy sales, so the season 
promises to be a very successful one for 
both growers and canners. 


TOMA TOES—tThe harvesting and can- 
ning of tomatoes has been running along 
at high speed in recent weeks, but oper- 
ations are commencing to taper off quite 
noticeably. There have been some light 
losses in isolated districts through the 
failure to find enough pickers and cooler 
nights have brought mold in their wake, 
so the end of the season is quite near at 
hand. Deliveries at canneries have been 
highly pleasing and to October 14 
amounted to 1,537,934 tons, or about 
425,000 tons more than at a correspond- — 
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ing date last year. Canners continue to 
receive orders for their products from 
sources never served before, including 
government and penal institutions, and 
the like, but most of these cannot be 
accepted. Selling prices are difficult to 
pin down, but sales have been reported 
during the week at $1.70 for No. 303 
fancy, $2.50 for No. 2%s and $9.50 for 
No. 10s. Fancy tomato juice is selling at 
$1.10 for No. 2, $2.35 for 46-oz and $4.60 
for No. 10. 


CARROTS—The packing of carrots in 
California and other locations on the 
Pacific Coast is just getting under way 
and there are no estimates of the prob- 
able size of the output. One concern 
packing under its advertised brand is 
quoting its glass pack of diced carrots 
at $1.40 for No. 303, with No. 10 in tin 
at $6.50. 


PUMPKIN—Operations on pumpkin 
are getting under way in the Pacific 
Coast area, with a good volume of sales 
reported and requests for early de- 
liveries. Early sales have been on a sub- 
ject to approval of opening price basis. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been receiv- 
ing increased attention in some quarters 
of late, with requests for early shipment. 
This item has moved steadily and some 
canners are virtually cleaned out of 
stock. A few months ago there was con- 
siderable talk about a fall pack being 
made but distributors do not seem to 
know of any acreage that has _ been 


-mammoth-large and 


planted or planned. Strictly fancy 
canned spinach is moving at $1.15 for 
No. 303, $1.60 for No. 2% and $4.75 for 
No. 10. Featured brands command a 
slightly higher price. 


ASPARAGUS — An improvement in 
the shipment of canned asparagus has 
been noted of late, with this attributed 
to the fact that early buyers of this item 
have holdings down quite closely and are 
getting back into the market. This item 
was packed quite heavily and quotations 
have a wider spread than in some years. 
Some sales have been reported of late 
at $4.35 for green tipped and white in 
the No. 2 size, with mammoth, large, 
large-medium at 
$4.30. All-green in No. 2 moves at about 
$5.10 for colossal and $4.90 for mam- 
moth. 


PLUMS — The canning of De Luxe 
Purple Plums in the Pacific Northwest 
came to a close recently, with damage by 
rain bringing about a reduction in the 
size of the pack. Some firms have found 
it advisable to advance their prices up- 
ward, owing to the increased cost of 
operations. The canner of a featured 
brand is now offering its list at $1.10 for 
buffet, $2.55 for No. 2% and $8.50 for 
No. 10. Glass pack is quoted at $1.95 for 
No. 303 and $2.95 for No. 2%. 


OLIVES—The packing of olives is 
under way in California, with efforts 
being made to get full stocks available 
for the holiday trade. Last season’s pack 


has been well sold out, with some itenis 
in limited supply toward the end. Some 
lists are commencing to make an a)- 
pearance, with these showing advances 
of from 15 cents to 25 cents a dozen 
above the lists of recent months. It is 
expected that these will shortly be more 
uniform. As is the case with most Cali- 
fornia crops this year, olives have been 
a little late in maturing. 


PINEAPPLE—Pineapple is moving off 
a little more freely than in recent weeks, 
the distributing trade having apparently 
sold most of the stocks accumulated just 
before the last price increase. Sizeable 
stocks continue to be maintained in dis- 
tributing points on the mainland, mindful 
of transportation difficulties in the past. 


SALMON—The canned fish market 
continues quite firm, with emphasis on 
salmon, which is in light supply. Final 
figures on the Alaskan pack have been 
released, showing an output for the sea- 
son of 2,386,676 cases of all species. Of 
the five species making up the pack— 
king, red, pink, chum and coho, only pink 
exceeded the output of the 1954 season, 
with 1,244,486 cases. To illustrate the 
manner in which the Alaska salmon pack 
is falling off, attention is directed to the 
fact that in 1949 the pack of pinks alone 
exceeded the total pack of all salmon 
this year by almost 300,000 cases. Alaska 
red salmon is currently moving at $33.00 
a case, pink at $23.00 and chum at $20.00. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 

No o: Many items, particularly vege- 
tailes, are withdrawn and _ prices 
rep resent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


PARAGUS 

-alif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 

Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 

No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 

Pie., all Gr., 

N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large 3.95-4.00 


Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pie 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 o2............. 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
ix. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.92% 
No, 303 1.35 
No, 2% 2.10 
No. 10 25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.15 
5-1.85 
5.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 av. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 3038......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No, 3038 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 3038.. .-1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.50-1.55 
..8.75-10.00 
4 sv., No. 308...... 4021.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 5 sv., No. 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
No. 10 10.00 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00 
W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
h., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
3 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
rtical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
No. 10 
| sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
. Std., 4 sv., No. 308... 
No. 10 8.35 
1.8214-1.40 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
arks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
kx. Std., No. 308 1.10 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 05 
5.50 


No. 10 


LIMA 
EAst 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.60-2.70 


Small 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.20-1.25 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Sh, No. 8 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARKUTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 


1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
EAst (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.50 
Minwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1.2714-1.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 .. Nom. 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 8v., No. 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9,00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 3 sv., No. 1,251.35 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 308............ 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 No. 308... 2021.25 
No. 6.50-6.75 


Midwest Sweets 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 1.65 


Foy., 4 No. 50 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ungraded, No. 55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 

No. 303 1.3214-1.35 

No. 10 7.75 

5 sv., No. 303 1.30 

No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 

(nom.) 1.60 

....(mom.) 5.50 

..(mom.) 1.75 

SA'UERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ........... 1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2¥..........000 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES (most withdrawn) 

No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 303 1.3214-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 1.2214-1.30 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.15 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 10.50 

16 (nom.) 1.95 


TOMATO PASTE 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz.. 
No. 10 (per doz.)... 
Md., Fey., 100/6 02. 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 
No. 10 8.25 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 308...........0 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.45-3.55 

10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No, 2 2.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 


N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 


COCKTAIL 
2.22%-2.25 
No. 10 12.75-12.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 

PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 1.8714-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 


2.62 15-2.67% 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2.95-2.97 


PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 


No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 21% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 
Choice, SI., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..............0 2.25 
No. 2% 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1.90 
46 oz. tin 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 s/a 
46 0z., s/a 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 0z., s/a 
No. 10 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, s/a 
46 oz., s/a 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
¥. @ Pan Na 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
1.30 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 32.00-33.00 
19.00-20.00 
Medium Red, No. 
15.00-15.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 22.00-23.00 
14’s 12.50-14.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1.............. 19.00-20.00 
11.00-11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless............ 8.25-8.50 
TUNA—Psr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.00-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 44’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................10.50-11.00 
Chunks 10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.75-8.00 


— 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02...........1.40 
By 
) 
Std., No. 
> 
15.50 
Nom. 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions per line 50¢, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change per line 40¢, minimum charge per Ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—(3) Ammonia Compressors: York 11 x 13, Frick 
9 x 9, Frick 8 x 8; (3) 50 gal. and (1) 80 gal. St. St. Jacketed 
Tilt Kettles; (30) St. St. and St. Clad Stationary Jacketed 
Kettles from 40 gal. to, 200 gal.; (30) Stainless Steel Tanks 
from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (40) Welded Steel Tanks with 
Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from closed breweries (up to 
23,400 gal. sizes); Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D6 & F; Hope Machine Co. type 18 Semi- 
Automatic Single Piston Stainless Steel Filler, agitated Hopper, 
rising table; Niagara Stainless Steel Filter 110 sq. ft. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 7 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory including Equipment and 
Farms containing over 500 acres in Carroll County, Maryland, 
Will sell separately or in entirety. G. E. Robertson Co., 352 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Phone: SAratoga 17-3428. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Canning Plant located in Mid-West, 
equipped for the packing of whole kernel and cream style corn. 
Located in good agricultural area, 200,000 case capacity. Owners 
will sell or make partnership arrangements with responsible 
parties. Owners wish to retire from responsibility. Excellent 
opportunity for right individual. Adv. 55260, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 Canning Plants; old established firm; continu- 
ous operation for 51 years; corn and peas. Located within 25 and 
45 miles of Baltimore, Md. and Washington, D. C. respectively. 
In Western Maryland, the origin of sweet corn canning. Excel- 
lent shipping rates to Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
as well as Southern points. Siding and truck facilities. Capa- 
city 400,000 cases corn, 150,000 cases peas. One of the largest 
canners of No. 10 corn in the country. Selling the best accounts 
under private and packer’s label. These plants have been a 
money-maker. Owners retiring from active business. Thomas 
& Co., 71 E. South St., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE, LEASE OR RENT—Tomato Canning Plant, 303 
and #10 lines, also tomato puree. Very nicely equipped, three 
large Boilers, automatic fired, own pure ample water supply, 
warehouse equipped with fork trucks and pallets; set up could 
also be used for other processing. Outstanding Factory Manager 
available. Plant is in operation. Located in Central Illinois. 
Never have been able to supply local demand. Owner lives in 
the South and wishes to dispose of Northern holdings. Adv. 
55269, The Canning Trade. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—One Angelus Closing Machine 202 x 314, and one 
Filler 202 x 314, capacity approximately 100 6-0z. cans per 
minute. Vitauva S.A., Apartado 8602, Mexico City, Mex. 


WANTED—1 RD 12 Rietz Disintegrator; 1 RD 9 Reitz Dis- 
integrator with dual discharge; 1 Wolfinger Beet Slicer, Model 
No. 6, % inch slices, equipped with chip reel, 1 in. x 1 in. mesh; 
1 Electric Vibrating Sewage Screen. Give price, location and 
complete details first letter. Harlingen Canning Co., P. O. Box 
31, Harlingen, Tex. 


WANTED—Bodymaker for gallon round cans, without change 
parts, without side seam soldering attachment, but with body 
feed and feed bars. Stern Can Co., Inc., 71 Locust St., Boston 
25, Mass. . 


HAVE BUYERS who need at once: Weber Apple Filler; 6 
Pease Seed Cell Slicer Heads, with or without table; Apple Chip 
Reel, stainless steel; 2 pocket Elgin Filler for 10 - 16 oz. frozen 
fruits; 10 Pease Double Apple Paring Units, any condition; 
Allen Apple Sauce Mixer-Cooker, small or medium capacity; 
World Turret Labeler, 14 oz. 8 panel and neck; 1 - 24x303 Can 
Caser, power; 1 Wolfinger Beet Slicer No. 6; Electric Vibrating 
Sewage Screen. Give full information, net price, skidded, loaded 
rail or truck. Mail complete list of equipment you have to sell. 
Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Ideal site for Food Processing and Freezing 
Plant located in center of the Yakima Valley in Washington 
with abundance of high quality fruits and vegetables. Site of 
about five acres of land is sided by both U. P. and N. P. spurs; 
sewer and water already installed; also has modern two stage 
350 H.P. Ammonia Freezing facility, and 250 H.P. Water Tube 
Boilers. You can’t beat this for food plant site. Build at tre- 
mendous saving the exact type installation you require. For 
additional information inquire: P. O. Box 240, Sunnyside, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in a good farming com- 
munity in Southeastern Pennsylvania, equipped to can snap 
beans and tomatoes. Ample water supply and warehouse space. 
Offered for sale on account of the age of the owner. Adv. 55274, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED TO RENT—Cannery equipped for beans and toma 
toes in Florida. Give full details regarding raw stock an! 
capacity. Adv. 55259, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—First Class Canning Factory Maintenance Ma’. 
Steady position with opportunity for advancement with ind: - 
pendent canner located in Northern Ohio. Advise as to qualific: 
tions, references, and salary expected. Adv. 55273, The Canni: ° 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Conirol 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE October 31, 1955 
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